ENDS AND MEANS
being. Indeed, good pictures of non-attached men and
women are singularly rare in the world's literature. The
good people in plays and novels are rarely complete, fully
adult personages. They are either a bit deficient, like
Dostoievsky's epileptic Prince Mishkin, like Gorki's virtu-
ous but imbecile hermit, or Dickens's charitable but utterly
infantile Cheerybles, or else, like Pickwick, they are made
lovable by being represented as eccentric to the point of
absurdity; we can tolerate their superiority in virtue be-
cause we feel superior in common sense. Finally and most
frequently they are shown as being good without being
intelligent, like Colonel Newcome, or the peasant who
talks to Tolstoy's Pierre in prison. These individuals are
personally good within an abominably bad system which
they do not even question. Men who are profoundly good
without being intelligent have often attained to sainthood.
The Cure d'Ars and St. Peter Claver are cases in point.
One must admire such men for the, by ordinary standards,
superhuman qualities of character which they display. At
the same time, it is, I think, necessary to admit that they
are not complete, not fully adult. Perfect non-attachment
demands of those who aspire to it, not only compassion
and charity, but also the intelligence that perceives the
general implications of particular acts, that sees the in-
dividual being within the system of social and cosmic
relations of which he is but a part. In this respect, it
seems to me, Buddhism shows itself decidedly superior to
Christianity. In the Buddhist ethic stupidity, or unaware-
ness, ranks as one of the principal sins. At the same time
people are warned that they must take their share of
responsibility for the social order in which they find
themselves. One of the branches of the Eightfold Path is
. said to be 'right means of livelihood/ The Buddhist is
expected to refraiii from engaging in such socially harmful
occupations as soldiering, or the manufacture of arms and
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